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10 REASONS WHY 


THE QUILL IS AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


. More newsmen and editors read THe Quit than any other monthly 
press publication. 


2. QuImLt readers are personal subscribers. And most of the subscrip- 
tions are delivered to their homes where subscribers take time to 
read. 


. THe QUILL is a compact magazine. It’s a neat package, easily read, 
from cover to cover. 


. THe Quite is published by its thousands of readers who constitute 
the membership of Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fra- 
ternity. Out of such ownership there arises an enthusiastic interest 
which is more than ordinary. 


. Tue Quit offers almost exclusive attention to your advertising 
message. 


». THe Quite delivers at a lower cost per reader than any other press 
publication. 


. THe Quite is published exclusively for the news journalist. 


. Tue Quit has been published since 1912, over 38 years of service 
to the journalism profession. 


. THe QUILL is not only read thoroughly, it is filed by many sub- 
scribers for future reference. 


. THe QUILL screens out the casual reader and selects those whose 


professional interest is news and editorial comment, the newsmen 
and editors of America. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION—NOW MORE THAN 10,000 


THE QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Copyreader Is Also an Editor 


N this issue of THe Quix, one writer thumbs a rhe- 
' torical nose at readability formulas and another de- 

scribes the extremely careful proofreading done on 
a nationally circulated magazine. Both remind an old 
copyreader (who still does his share) of newsroom de- 
bates on the subject of editing. Writers alone won’t insure 
readability by any formula. It also takes editing. And 
proofreading as practiced at its top level can be editing. 

I have maintained for a long time that editing is an 
art of a high order, not properly appreciated in a trade 
that pays most of its respect to the writer as creator. 
Years ago, when I still hoped to write my own im- 
perishable prose instead of editing other people’s, my 
defense of the importance of copyreading may have been 
a simple case of a young copyreader speaking from his 
inferiority complex. At times it seemed to some of us on 
the rim that we occupied a spot somewhere between a 
traffic cop and a rubber mat designed only to keep 
genius from slipping. 

One thing I can report with reasonable assurance. Over 
the same years the social status, at least, of the copyreader 
has improved. At times nowadays he is listened to with 
respect even by city editors. He is invited to press parties 
along with reporters just like a regular newspaperman. 
In the typical American Newspaper Guild contract, his 
salary minimum is among the highest. Managing editors 
concede publicly that really good copyreaders are hard 
to come by. 

So it must be that others besides ex-copyreaders have 
become aware of his importance. But I should still be 
skeptical that newspaper management is fully aware of 
the potential usefulness of first class editors of copy in 
making a newspaper all it could be. Among the excellent 
articles in the special April issue of the Nieman Reports 
—all were written anonymously by current Nieman fel- 
lows—was an especially challenging piece on the copydesk. 

Its author suggested that copydesks be given excep- 
tional latitude in editing the news. After asking, in 
effect, whether copyreading had degenerated to mere 
“fixing,” he went on to advocate that deskmen not only 
add color and other background to copy but go so far 
as to revamp leads or discover better ones buried in the 
story. “The copyreader,” he said, “should have time to 
think, to do research and to edit.” 

I could agree heartily, but I am not hopeful that such 
a revolution will occur in many newsrooms. City, tele- 
graph and similar departmental editors have always done 
some or all of these things to copy before sending it to 
the copydesk. But even they have too little time “to 
think, to do research and to edit.” The mechanics and 
the economics of the average newspaper are heavily 


stacked against the copyreader doing a further similar job. 


reader can do within the usual limitations on his 

time and responsibility. He can trim, sharpen and 
generally polish the quality of most copy. He can con- 
stitute himself a better watchdog against inaccuracy, 
libel and bad taste. From his vantage point on the rim 
or in the slot, he can make valuable suggestions to higher 
authority. 

Too often, because of the pressure on the desk or 
because he is improperly trained or lazy, the copyreader 
does degenerate into what the Nieman writer called a 
mere “fixer.” He makes copy conform to his newspaper's 
style, chops a couple of long paragraphs into shorter ones, 
writes his headline and sends the story along. This 
makes him not so much an editor, in the best sense of the 
word, as a sort of super-shipping clerk. Under pressure, 
we have all done our share of this kind of copyreading. 

There are reasons other than lack of time or inex- 
perience for indifferent editing of copy. Some editors 
who initiate news stories are prone to regard it as an 
affront when 2 man comes over from the copydesk and 
questions the reading sense or accuracy of a story they 
have approved. Sticklers can overdo their stickling. But 
I have always listened respectfully when the copyreader, 
a trained interpreter, is in the least puzzled by what 
a writer means. If the copyreader hesitates over a story, 
where does that leave the ordinary reader? 

I remember one copyreader who used to come fre- 
quently to a city desk with questions on local copy. 
At times he did “stickle.” But if he questioned a matter 
of fact in a piece of copy I had approved, I figured it 
was up to the reporter who wrote it and to me to answer 
him satisfactorily. If it was a matter of readability gen- 
erally I had a stock answer for him: “You're an editor. 
If it doesn’t read right, fix it.” Newsrooms can forget that 
copyreaders are editors. 

Perhaps the severest test of editing ability and in- 
tegrity is one’s own writing. I maintain that the news- 
paperman who can apply a knowing and courageous 
pencil to his own news or editorial copy or proof is a 
finished editor. 

Trimming an editorial of my own at the stone recently, 
I made a fresh discovery about editing. Five or six lines 
had to come out to make it fit the available space. In 
writing it, I had permitted myself one small flight of fancy 
in an otherwise straightaway piece. That one purplish 
paregraph died painlessly with no visible damage to the 
th: .ght of the editorial. Later, I realized why. I had 
written it, not to advance my argument, but to show 
myself what a bright boy I was! In this trade, we do not 
write for ourselves. Cart R. Kester. 


B*- there remains a great deal the competent copy- 
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herald is a court official 





You can look it up. With a lower-case initial, herald 
means a medieval announcer, a custodian of genealogies, 
and even a red-breasted merganser. With a capital initial, 
Herald is the name of a newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. It has an altogether different meaning when 
spelled with a lower-case “c.” That’s why we keep 
asking that it be written or printed with a capital initial 
whenever it is mentioned in the public press. 

And there’s another reason. Both Coke and Coca-Cola 
are registered trade-marks, and good practice requires 
that owners of trade-marks must protect them diligently. 


The capital initial on the names of our product is as 
important to us as capitalizing the first letter of your 
publication is to you. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 
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Newspapers Held ‘Biased, Venal’ 





Press Needs Publicity Job, 
Student Survey Indicates 


By JAMES L. JULIAN 


BIT of speculation that’s often 
A ping-ponged about the craft is that 

newspapers do a whale of a pub- 
lic relations job for almost all organiza- 
tions—except newspapers. 

Some evidence to support this theory 
comes from a two-year study among 
University of Miami students. The study 
was aimed at getting students’ opinions 
of the American press and to determine 
their reading habits. 

Their reading habits are of little in- 
terest here, but not so the perempto: 
manner in which the collegians cane 
the rug from under journalism. The large 
number of those interviewed who think 
that the press is dishonest, biased and 
venal certainly calls for a better edu- 
cational job by the press for itself. 

For example, 75 per cent of the students 
interviewed believe that newspapers de- 
liberately suppress or color news to in 
fluence public opinion toward their views. 
Eleven per cent think the papers do not 
and 14 per cent were undecided. 

To the question: “Do you think that 
newspapers accept money to suppress or 
color news?” only 36 per cent replied 
“no,” while 22 per cent think the papers 
do and 42 per cent “don’t know.” A 
small affirmative vote, to be sure, but it 
is soured somewhat because only slightly 
more than one-third of the students are 
convinced that papers do not affix price 
tags to their principles. 

When asked from whom the money is 
accepted, only half of the 112 affirmative 
respondents replied. And these named 
such nebulous sources of bribery as 
“wealthy society,” “factions in control.” 
avertisers, politicians, big business, pres- 
sure groups, money men, gamblers, labor, 
big time operators, “interested parties,” 
“powerful interests” and “gluttons of 
privilege.” 


OURNALISTIC objectivity got a tar 
and feathering through the query: 
“Do you believe that newspapers gen- 
erally furnish fair and unprejudiced news 
(excluding columnists and editorials) on 
these subjects?” 

RACIAL PROBLEMS—31 per cent, yes; 
65 per cent, no. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY—46 per 
cent, yes; 48 per cent, no. 

LABOR AND LABOR LEADERS—29 
per cent, yes; 66 per cent, no. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT — 30 

r cent, yes; 66 per cent, no. 

CRIME AND COURTS—60 per cent, 
yes; 36 per cent, no. 

On accuracy, the students gave the 
press a much better score. The question 
was: “How accurate do you believe news- 

pers to be in their presentation of 
acts?” And the score: 5.6 per cent said 
90-100 per cent; 19.2 per cent said 80-90 
per cent; 318 per cent said 70-80 per 
cent; 17.2 per cent said 60-70 per cent; 
16.8 per cent said 50-60 per cent; 7.6 per 
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cent said below 50 per cent and 18 per 
cent didn’t answer. 

Apparently the respondents see no 
anomaly in holding higher opinions of 
newspaper accuracy than they do of 
newspaper objectivity. But it smacks 
slightly of the old story in which a girl 
was adjudged “not very bad” just because 
she was temporarily “a little bit preg- 
nant.” 


RE the opinions of University of 
Miami students representative of the 
general public? 

That's uncertain because no effort was 
made to use scientific samples based on 
such considerations as political views, 
educational and economic backgrounds, 
etc. Yet there are good reasons to suspect 
there’s not too much variation. 

The study was begun in mid-1948 with 
100 interviews among students selected 
at random. Each semester since, an addi- 
tional 100 have been interviewed. Jour- 
nalism majors have done the poliing. 
None of the interviewers had access to 
another’s findings. 

It isn’t likely that the interviewers 
jammed the results to pillory the press. 
Journalism students are usually too pro- 
press in their views. One of the inter- 
viewers admits to rather leftist leanings, 
but his findings differed only slightly 
from those of the four middle-of-the- 
roaders 

University of Miami students are not 
backwoods crackers from Florida’s grits 
and hominy belt. We draw eleven and 
one-half times more students from Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey than from Florida, 
excluding the Miami area. Our students 
come from 47 states, have heterogeneous 
backgrounds and are no more radical or 
reactionary than the general populace. 
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AUTHOR—James L. Julian sug- 
gests that the American press tell 
its story better. 


It’s possible that they think no less 
favorably of journalism than they do of 
medicine. They could believe that most 
doctors will fix you up a shot of morphine 
for a price or perform an abortion if the 
fee is tempting. 


ASS skepticism may be a partial ex- 
planation. Didn't a recent national 
poll show that 50 per cent of the 

public believes that large firms falsify 
their financial statements filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 

And the newspapers’ own inevitable 
errors, no matter how trivial or extenu- 
ating, help immortalize the canard, “You 
can’t believe a thing you read in the 
newspapers.” 

This thought is crystallized because 
people like to generalize; to form flash 
judgments on nonconclusive evidence. 
This year, two University of Miami fac- 
ulty members made the news columns 

use of d tic bbl Since 

then, I've heard it proclaimed that all 
college ‘professors must be incapable of 
marital harmony. 

And what a dandy whipping boy the 

[Turn to Page 12] 








HAT do college students think of newspapers? Not 
too much, according to a survey conducted among 
undergraduates at the University of Miami. James L. 
Julian, author of this provocative article, believes it adds up 
to a poor job of public relations. 
Julian is an assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. At present, he is on leave, doing advanced 


during the war, did publicity work for the New York military 
district. 
Jim firmly believes that the American press is a failure— 


at promoting its own public 


relations. He offered this piece 


to The Quill in the hope that it would help awaken U. S. 
newspapermen to a situation which he believes is bordering 


on the critical. 




























‘Jist in Jiffy’ Readability 





He'd Write Up to Reader, 
Not Down to a Formula 


By OTIS MILLER 


OOD writing is the work of an 
artist and the readability of an 
artist’s work cannot be measured 
by scientific formulas. Where writing is 
the work of an artisan—fashioned accord- 
ing to a fixed pattern—as is too often the 
case of our newspaper writing, it is pos- 
sible to conform to one or another of the 
readability formulas and enable the 
reader to get the gist in a jiffy of what the 
artisian has written. 

However, too many of the factors con- 
— to the readability of any piece 

writing are intangible. These 
i be measured by counting sylla- 
bles, affixes, or the number of personal 
references in each 100 words. 

How are you going to measure the 
poetry in the prose writings of a word 
artist? The humor? By what formula can 
you measure the subject matter? Or the 
interest of the reader in your subject 
matter? Yet these elements are the true 
determining factors of readability. 

Writing is not a mechanical process, 
but an intellectual process, subject to the 
whims of the imagination. Since think 
ing is mental invention, the writer must 
learn to develop his imaginative powers. 





Writing to fit his thoughts to a seventh 
or eighth aye readability level will 
never develo wers of imagination. 

Nor is facility 0 expression to be con- 
fused with Thinking is more 
than an shes mental process. It is 
probiein solving, the ability to think 
through to a correct solution of the prob- 
lem at hand. 


UT sumeone says: Necessity forces 
us to write according to readability 
formulas if we are going to be read 
and understood by the great American 
masses. Now just what is “necessity” and 
just who are the great American masses? 

Necessity may be the mother of in- 
vention, but who is “necessity’s” mother? 
In the case of the readability formula is 
not mental laziness and mental aridity 
the mother of necessity we are catering 
to? 

Have we spread our education so thin 
over a vast multitude of people that we 
must now turn our writing into a mass 
production industry? Because we fool- 
ishly took four years of Latin out of our 
high school curriculum and deprived our 
youth of the opportunity to learn the 
meaning of and how to use some 300 





HE use of readability formulas to simplify news writing has 
had general acceptance but here and there rebels have 
stood up sturdily to oppose them on principle or to deny that 
the scientific measurements of reader level are really anything 

















new. One was a Chicago rewriteman whose war on “Formula 
14-W” brought an editorial in the April issue of The Quill. 
Now a Texas newspaperman, lawyer and teacher states his 
case against “readability.” 

Otis Miller, now a professor of journalism at Texas A. & M. 
College, has been city reporter and country editor, district 
attorney and county judge, rancher and teacher in the three 
decades since he took both journalism and law degrees at 
the University of Texas. He reported and wrote editorials for 
the El Paso Herald and the Austin Statesman, published the 
weekly Jones County Observer at Anson, Texas and edited 
the Alcalde, alumni magazine of his Alma Mater. 

He served four years as Jones County judge and six as prose- 
cutor for the 104th Judicial District in Texas. He has also taught 
at Baylor and the University of Wisconsin. He was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi as a Texas undergraduate. In a letter to The 
Quill, he said: 

“IT must confess I have had a suspicion—one that has gradu- 
ally grown into a conviction—all the way along that the boys 
who have come forward with the readability formulas have 
simply taken the old rules of good writing and, with a little 
tinsel and tasseling, sold us a bill of goods.” 

The editor welcomes further opinions, pro and con. As a fence 
straddler on this particular journalistic issue, he realizes it can 

a merry debate without fixing any ahsolutes in the 
baffling art of writing. 
















































Otis Miller 


affixes, are we going to bring all our 
writing standards down to the low level 
needed to meet this deplorable “affix” 
situation? 

By setting up narrow readability form- 
ulas are we not hacking at the branches 
when we ought to be digging at the roots 
of the tree of evil? To ae it plainly, 
when a writer conforms slavishly to one 
or the other of the four or five read- 
— formulas, is he not stifling and 

saltilving the creative urge within him 
= order to make his style conform to a 
norm, a standard, set up to meet the in- 
tellectual limitations of the average 
reader? 

Should we not rather adopt the theory 
that the reading ability of the average 
citizen should be brought up to the level 
or standard of our best writers’ Is that 
too high a goal for our educational in- 
stitutions, particularly our schools of 
journalism, to aim for? Is that too great 
a task to impose on them and on the 
youth of America? 

In a democracy the people must be 
able to think, and think for themselves. 
That they can be trained to do so is the 
assumption and the faith of democracy. 
For a people, even in a democracy, are 
not free as long as they are shackled by 
ignorance. 

Our greatest need today is for an adult 
citizenry capable of protecting itself 
from misinformation. Our public schools 
and our colleges and universities must 
pre students to deal discriminatingly 
with information. 


ECOGNIZING the fact that in our 

American democracy as now con- 

stituted there are various levels of 
reader intelligence, is it not the better 
part of judgment to write to conform to 
standards of the highest reader intelli- 
gence levels? 

By thus forcing the average reader up 
to this higher readability level would we 
run the risk of driving him away from 
such writing? Or would the average 
reader continue to read, haltingly at first, 
perhaps, but with an increasing knowl- 
edge of both the thought content and the 
words in which the thoughts are ex- 
pressed? 

Does not the average reader gain new 
meanings of words and thus add more 
new words to his vocabulary by having 

[Turn to Page 10] 
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Quality in Print 





Proofreading 
As Art and 
Challenge 


By PRICE GITTINGER 


one of the most fascinatirs. It’s 

challenging, too. You won't ever 
go to sleep—if you're a good proof- 
reader.” 

That’s how Mrs. Leila Cornelison, who 
supervises proofreading for Better Homes 
& Gardens and Successful Farming, looks 
at a journalistic job that is often regarded 
as a chore. 

“But you can’t be a good proofreader 
unless you’re in love with your job,” she 
continues. “To do a good job, you must 
have a good education, and a natural in 
telligence. You'll have to have an in- 
terest in life and living that causes you 
to store away every bit of information 
you run across.” 

Mrs. Conelison lives up to her own 
qualifications. Her flashing brown eyes 
and her eager conversational style quick- 
ly tell of her own interest in life. The 
mother of a grown family, Mrs. Cor- 
nelison took a job teaching to help relieve 
the teacher shortage during the war, 
but soon moved on to the Meredith 
Publishing Company where she is now 
supervisor of the order, handling, and 
make-up section. 

“Each month’s issue is a challenge. 
It gives you a chance to reach perfection 
—or as near it as possible. And then you 
have a new chance the next month. It 
means there’s a real thrill in your work. 

“The reader has every right to expect 
the same quality in his magazine that 
he gets in any other good merchandise,” 
Mrs. Cornelison believes. “Probably very 
few of the people who read magazines 
realize the care necessary to attain the 
quality standards of modern magazines. 
But at the same time, careless editing 
and poor proofreading annoy and distract 
even the most casual reader.” 


W Pare ct the. mos is an art—and 


T Meredith’s sprawling Des Moines 
A plant, Mrs. Cornelison strives to 
reach the perfection she dreams of. 
Girls working for her proofread each 
piece of copy five times before it reaches 
your copy of Better Homes & Gardens— 
and sometimes they read it even more 
often if the editorial staff makes a change 
in the original copy 
“Our editorial proofreader pre-reads 
or copy edits every manuscript before it 
is sent to the composing room,” Mrs. 
Cornelison explains. The proofreader 
checks for misspelled words, corrects 
awkward grammatical construction and 
errors in punctuation, and indicates us 
ages in numerals, italics, capitals, and 
hyphens. She edits the manuscript to the 
style of the magazine while at the same 
time striving to maintain the author's 
personality in his article. 
“This pre-reading is most important,” 
Mrs. Cornelison points out. “Composition 
costs can easily be doubled if many re 
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PERFECTION HER GOAL—Mrs. Leila Cornelison, who supervises proof- 
reading for Better Homes & Gardens and Successful Farming, finds her 
job a constant challenge. 


visions must be made after the material 
is set.” 

The copy is sent to the monotypist 
and then to the printer's proofreader. 
His special task is to check the typo- 
graphicai details. He and his assistant 
read aloud every word and every mark 
of punctuation. They check the size and 
kind of type used, the spacing of the 
units, and the placement of the cuts. 

Back upstairs the copy goes for an- 
other thorough reading. Mrs. Cornelison 
doesn’t have her editorial proofreaders 
work in pairs, one reading to the other. 

“You get involved in reading aloud 
and lose the meaning,” she says. And one 
of the essentials she stresses is reading 
for sense. 

Proof is read not only in galley form, 
but in page form, and in the foundry 
lockup, too. In the foundry lockup the 
proofreaders watch that the editorial 
copy doesn’t seem to be directly support- 
ing the advertising on the page, cheapen- 
ing both the article and the ad. 


NUSUAL among national magazines 
is Meredith’s practice of reading 
proofs that come from advertising 


agencies. Each proof is read twice by 
two different girls. If misspelled words 
are found in the copy furnished, the 
error is reported to the agency or adver- 
tiser with a request for authorization 
either to patch the plate or reset the 
material. 

Every advertisement is read a final 
time in the foundry lockup, making a 
minimum of three readings for each ad- 
vertisement for which the plate is sent, 
four if the magazine sets the copy. 

“It is surprising how many misspelled 
words we find in the complete plates 
which are furnished us,” Mrs. Cornelison 
said. “And the agencies appreciate our 
telling them about errors. Often they 
wire the corrections to other magazines 
and newspapers over the nation.” 

e necessity for continued proofread- 
ing is illustrated by this incident Mrs. 
Cornelison relates. The legend under a 
picture read, “Comfortable shoes are a 
good investment.” An editorial writer, 
thinking to improve the legend, added, 
“A pair of.” But he didn't remember to 
change the verb form so on the next read- 
ing the proofreader found, “A comfort- 

[Turn to Page 13] 





Error Down Through Centuries 





Hf you find an error in your publi 


d yours is not the first: 


@ The first edition of | Shabsspoave contains more than 20,000 misspelled words. 


h 


© Just after the p 





g press 


widely accepted. so called “correctors” 


were held in high ‘sogard by printers and readers, and the value of 
the edition varied with the skill and reputation of the corrector. Often the 


” 1 4 





were men, 


t in their field. 


@ In Spain, during the 1500's, books were so incorrectly printed that the 
authorities refused to license them before they had been censored and all 


the faults listed in an appendix. 














‘Operation Democracy’ Launches Editor 


Nebraska Newsmen 
Aid Nisei War Hero 
With First Edition 


By WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


HEN Ben Kuroki, Japanese- 
WY secs war hero, decided up- 
on a career in journalism as the 
best means of spreading the doctrine of 
racial understanding, he probably never 
dreamed that it would produce such sud- 
den and spectacular results. But by the 
time he had bought the weekly York 
(Neb.) Republican and was ready for his 
issue in June, more than forty mem- 
bers of the state’s newspaper fraternity 
had had a hand in getting it together. 
The story of the project had been told 
from coast to coast. 

That first issue ran 5,000 copies and 
contained five sections and a total of 40 
pages—the biggest in the Republican’s 
75-year history. Metropolitan dailies had 
wired for special coverage of the event, 
or had sent in their own staff members 
to get the story. Magazines like Time, 
Quick and several others picked it up, 
and a dozen local, regional and national 
radio programs referred to it. 

With such an unprecidented “opening” 
for a weekly newspaper, the saga of Ben 
Kuroki reached another in a series of 
climaxes which would more than fill the 
lifetime of a person much older than Ben. 
At 32 he has already acquired the record 
of being one of the most decorated Nisei 
war veterans, and as such was the sub 
ject of a book by Ralph G. Martin called, 
“Boy From Nebraska.” This book was in 
turn condensed by Reader's Digest in 
1945. 

Kuroki appeared on the New York 
Herald-Tribune forum and on the net- 
work show, “We, the People.” He stumped 
the country from end to end in the in- 
terest of racial tolerance, 


EN KUROKI won his own battle for 
tolerance the hardest way. In his 
native Nebraska, before Pearl Har 
bor, the Japanese-American potato farm- 
ers were recognized generally for what 
they were — hard-working, thrifty and 
respected citizens. But after December 7, 
1941, all that was forgotten in the wave 
of anti-Japanese feeling which indiscrimi- 
nately struck at even the most loyal 
Nisei. Especially in distant army camps 
where no one knew him and his people, 
Kuroki found the bitterest enmity and 
the beginning of a long, familiar trail of 
discrimination and abuse 
But Kuroki, who had patiently be- 
sieged the recruiting office until he was 
taken into the army, redoubled his efforts 
to get into the air corps—an unheard-of 
thing then for a Japanese-American. Once 
he overcame the long series of obstacles 
to that objective, he began working on 
authorities to let him get off the ground 
and into combat. Finally, almost a year 
to the day after Pearl Harbor, he was in 
action—and he continued in action for 
thirty bombing missions over Europe. 
By the time he was sent back to the 
United States, he had won his battles 





William F. Swindler 


for understanding among the men who 
knew him—but he promptly went to 
work to get a transfer into the Pacific 
theater. That eventually resulted in 
twenty-eight missions over Japan itself. 

Ben came out of service with a cluster 
of decorations. His portrait was placed 
in the official War Department collec- 
tion hanging in the National Museum in 
Washington, D. C. He was the subject 
of Martin’s book. But the home front 
campaign had still to be waged, and he 
promptly converted his war savings into 
a fund to finance a personal speaking 
tour across the nation—telling whatever 
audiences he could reach that democracy 
is color blind. Then, like millions of 
other GI's, he entered college—and hav 
ing decided upon the career which would 
most effectively further his crusade for 
understanding, he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska school of journalism. 

Now married and a family man, Ben 
and his wife settled to the familiar GI 
story of “push hubby through.” In the 
process he was initiated into Sigma Delta 
Chi. Student life, on the whole, was a 
quiet interval between the epochal war 


years and the launching of “Operation 
Democracy.” 


‘a! PERATION Democracy” was 
the spontaneous, unprecedent- 
ed project which marked the 

transition of Ben Kuroki from a journal- 

ism undergraduate into one of the coun- 

7 first Japanese-American publishers 

of a general-circulation weekly news- 

paper. Through this project a number of 
other war veterans, now Neb news- 
papermen, undertook to carry on for 

Kuroki the crusade he had conducted 

when they were all in service—by pool- 

ing their efforts to make his first issue 

an all-star publication and a d 

tion to his subscribers that the journal- 

istic circles of the state were proud to 

welcome him to their ranks. 

The York Republican was a sedate 
small weekly newspaper which had been 
published for 32 years by Joseph G. 
Alden, a direct decendent of the famed 
Puritan colonist. Its circulation had been 
about 1,400 and it followed the typical 
country paper’s rule of publishing local 
items and sticking for the most part to 
re news. When Alden in- 
vited Kuroki urchase the per, 
neither of them 1 any inkling of what 
was to follow. 

Publisher Carroll W. Stewart of the 
O’Neill (Neb.) Frontier had known Ben 





in the European theater, and remembered | 


his crusade. Why not, he suggested to a 
couple of fellow publishers at the March 
meeting of the Nebraska Press Associa- 


tion, drop down to York for a couple of 


week ends in May and help Ben off to 


a good start? Sure, said Emil Reutzel Jr., | 


of the Neligh News, and Paul Wagner 


of the Dakota County Star at South | 


Sioux City. 

But as soon as the word got out, a 
couple of other newsmen pro’ + + ob- 
jected—why weren’t they in on the deal? 
Before anyone knew it, eight weekly 
publishers had joined the group and 
began to plan their program. 

But now the idea was snowballing 
downhill. Seven key men from the Quiz 
Printing Industries in Ord, Nebr., showed 
up—headed by publisher Gene Leggett 
himself. Pretty soon the tiny office of the 
York paper had become the assembly 
area for some of the leading publishers 
of that end of the state—some selling 





i PERATION DEMOCRACY” was widely publicised when it took place 
CE wecenily in c small Nebraska town. This is the whole story of Ben 
Kuroki, the young Japanese-American war hero who made his ven- 

ture into newspaper publishing with the aid of dozens of fellow newspaper- 
men. It is told by the man who had been his teacher, William F. Swindler. 
director of the University of Nebraska's school of journalism. Both are mem- 


bers of Sigma Delta Chi 


Dr. Swindler came to Nebraska four years ago 


from the University of 


Idaho where he had headed the department of journalism and managed 
the Idaho State Editorial Association. He had been a reporter and editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Star-Times, a special correspondent for the Post-Dispatch 
and a teacher at the University of Missouri where he took his master’s and 
doctor's degrees after being graduated from Washington University. 


In a letter to The Quill. Dr. Swindler said: ” “ 


* is some- 


Operation Democracy 
thing that we in Nebraska shall never forget. It is literally an epic in American 
journalism that should be preserved for the future in The Quill.” The editor 


heartily agrees. 
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Omaha World-Herald Photo 


“OPERATION DEMOCRACY”—A group of the more than forty Nebraska newspapermen who gathered to help 
Ben Kuroki (second from left) put out a special edition after the young Japanese-American war hero bought the 


York Republican. 


special edition advertising to willing York 
businessmen, others digging up and writ- 
ing features and straight news. 

Three journalism students came the 
50 miles from the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln as soon as the Spring term 
was out, and pitched in taking picturcs, 
setting type and generally backing up the 
“star reporters.” 


ROFESSIONAL members of Sigma 
Delta Chi were prominent at each 
stage of the development—besides 
Stewart, Leggett, Reutzel and Wagner, 
Scott Greenwood of the Nebraska Press 
Association put in two 16-hour days on 
the linotype, and Henry Mead (Minne- 
sota Professional), publisher of the Se 
ward Independent, insisted on taking an 
ad to proclaim his congratulations to 
Kuroki 
Several publishers sent in their me- 
chanical force to help set type, and when 
it became evident that the edition was 
going to be far too large for the capacity 
of the Republican plant the Nebraska 
Signal at Geneva, 25 miles away, took 
over the extra load 
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Now the word really began to spread. 
The wire services began to carry an in- 
creasing number of stories on “Operation 
Democracy.” The Omaha World-Herald 
had a staff writer virtually commuting 
to York for fresh angles. The Des Moines 
Register & Tribune flew its plane, Good 
News IX, into the local airport to get 
pictures and copy for a Sunday spread. 
Time phoned from New York and put in 
35 minutes interviewing Kuroki. 

Finally, the Saturday before the issue 
was to go to bed, more than 40 publishers, 
editors, operators, pressmen and novices 
were swarming in, out and over the plant 
which had seldom before seen more than 
two people in the front office and only a 
few more in the back shop. 

Retiring Publisher Alden, who will 
continue as the paper’s editorial writer, 
summed up the unprecedented happen- 
ing in a valedictory by writing: 

‘I have never before seen anything 
quite like it. I have been writing news- 
paper copy for over 50 years. I have 
edited two newspapers .. . I knew that 
down in the hearts of men there is an 
instinctive ready-to-bloom human kind- 


ness. But I have never seen it bloom so 
suddenly and beautifully before rig 
For the new publisher and for his pred- 
ecessor the ‘operation’ will be continuous. 

“It may be, too—yes, more than may be 
—this example of craft cooperation, this 
rebuff to racial intolerance, this expres- 
sion of human sympathy for one em- 
barking on a life career, this explosion 
of friendship and good will may be a con- 
tagious thing in a community whose sen- 
timents are usually fine but whose blood 
stream needs, like those of other com- 
munities, an infusion of tolerance, friend- 
ship and good will.” 


William R, Talbot Jr. (Washington & 
Lee 44) is a reporter on the staff of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times. 


Robert C. Seaman (Washington State 
’48) is on the staff of Station KIBE, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


William F. Callahan (Missouri "47) is 
sports publicity director for the University 
of Missouri. 








Holds “Formula” 





Writing Job 


For Artisan, Not an Artist 


[Continued from Page 6} 
to study the context for such new mean- 
ings and such new words than by any 
other way? If we slavishly follow the 
so-called readability formulas will not the 
reader get the same word diet over and 
over again, day after day? And thus lose 
the opportunity to learn new word mean- 
—= discover new words? 

t the staff writer on the regular 
newspaper have to fight constantly 
against the danger of falling into a deadly 
routine of repetitious word patterns? And 
isn’t this true even where no readability 
whiplash is held over him? 

Logical thinking is not a natural proc- 
ess, but is one that is acquired and that 
is all too rarely. Whenever possible, man- 
kind avoids thinking. On all except the 
gravest matters, the public wants only 
to be amused and entertained rather than 
seriously informed. 

If we pander to this natural tendency 
by conforming all our writings to a 
seventh or eighth grade standard of read- 
ability, just what kind of readers can 
we expect to have after a decade or two 
of this kind of writing? And what kind 
of thinkers? 


F, as some readability experts maintain, 
difficulty in reading is just a question 
of word-and-sentence experience and 

not of intelligence, why not adopt the less 

rous course of forcing the average- 
intelligence reader to acquire this word- 
and-sentence experience so that he can 
understand what he reads and thus get 
twice as much out of everything he reads. 

If the one group among writers who 
have really gone to town with psychology 
and modern research methods, the adver- 
tising copy writers, have gotten into a rut 
and are now writing advertising copy to 
satisfy the seller rather than the buyer, 
what might we expect from ordinary 
run-of-the-mill newspaper writers if we 
forse them into the narrow mould of a 
readability formula aimed at one step 
below the target level of the average- 
intelligence reader? 

If a fifth grade boy can understand the 
meaning of a passage from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” by way of 
half-understood words—by drinking in 
the sounds of these unfamiliar, exotic, 
adventurous, half-understood words— 
why cannot we say that an adult reader 
of average-intelligence readability level 
can do the same? If a fifth grade boy can 
understand the meaning of such a pass- 
age by thus ferreting out the meaning 
from the context, why cannot an adult 
do the same thing? 

If we understand words not by way of 
“vocabulary building” but by way of 
their contexts, then why is it not a safe 
rule to adopt the principle of shooting 
at the readability target at higher levels 
and forcing your reader to build his 
understanding up to that level? 

Does it get anybody anywhere to say 
that all big words are abstractions and 
should be banished from our speech? 
Take the word justice as an illustration: 
anybody can look up justice in the dic- 
tionary and find that it was formed by 
adding “t” to the Latin word “jus” 
(right) to make it an adjective and then 
adding “ice” to make it a noun. In other 
words, most parts of that word don’t 


“mean” anythi but are just empty 
grammatical gadgetry. However, since 
our language happens to be built that 
way, we cannot just go ahead and banish 
all those words from our speech. 

Any average intelligence reader who 
couldn’t get the meaning of the word 
justice from the context needs more help 
_ a readability formula would give 

m. 

Words are effective only when they 
convey ideas. It is in the putting of words 
to work that they become most useful. 
The news reporter, writing to fit a so- 
called readability formula, tends to make 
of his writing a mechanical act of trans- 
ferring watered-down thoughts from 
mind to per. And as the average- 
intelligence readability level reader picks 
up these watered-down ughts and 
transfers them from paper to his mind, he 
again waters-down the real idea or 
thought involved and what he finally gets 
is really a second-rate mental product. 


UR contention is that as man begins 
to achieve more success in control- 
ling nature through chain fission 

and flight faster than sound, he should 
also begin to be more sophisticated and 
and logical in his intellectual approach 
to it. 

This atomic stuff they have put to- 
gether is so much more powerful 
anything we have had oes that a 
comparable range in liberal enlighten- 
ment, and ethical and spirtual develop- 
ment, is essential if it is not to blow us 
to pieces. 

Good reporting requires a discerning 
eye for mental detail as well as sensory 
detail. The good reporter must reduce 
to words not only the sights, sounds, and 
smells that go to make up realism in the 
natural world, but he must also reduce 
to words intangible “substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not 
seen” that go to make up realistic ideas. 

Can even the good reporter do a good 
job at this kind of writing if he shapes 
his expanding ideas to fit a narrowing 
formula? Or is it not true that the more 
words you know and know how to use, 
the more precisely you can think and the 
more vividly you can imagine? And is 
it not also true that these qualities of 
writing enable your readers to under- 
stand better what you have written? 

Writing to fit a formula creates fuzzy 
thinking and results in incorrect trans- 
mission of thought. The writer is too often 
forced to use a general term instead of a 
particular term to make it easier for his 
limited vocabulary reader. This constant 
straining for short and easy words to 
please the average-intelligence reader 
produces imperfectly formed ideas in the 
mind of the writer. 

If the writer is going to use words of 
precise meaning, we must put no strain 
or limitation upon him. The writer must 
be allowed to choose his words not only 
from the angle of detonation, but also 
from the angle of connotation—not only 
for their precise meaning, but also for 
their implied meaning. If a prefix or a 
suffix or an extra syllable gets in his 
way, he must not be under the constant 
stress or strain of having to eliminate a 
word so handicapped. 

The literary quality of any piece of 









writing, as well as its clarity and read- 
ability, almost altogether on the 
selection and the ing of the words 
out of which it is built. And the chief 
difficulty is not to write, but to write 
what you mean; not to affect your reader, 
but to affect him precisely as you wish. 


THINK Robert Louis Stevenson had 

this in mind in his essay on “The Pro- 

fession of Letters” when he said: “I 
still contend that, in the humblest sort of 
literary work, we have it in our power 
either to do great harm or great good. 
We may seek merely to please; we may 
seek, having no higher gift, merely to 
gratify the idle nine days’ curiosity of 
our contemporaries; or we may essay, 
however feebly, to instruct. 

“In each of these we shall have to 
deal with that remarkable art of words 
which, because it is the dialect of life, 
comes home so easily and powerfully to 
the minds of men; and since that is so, 
we contribute, in each of these branches, 
to build up the sum of sentiments and 
appreciations which goes by the name 
of Public Opinion or Public Feeling. 

“The total of a nation’s reading, in these 
days of daily papers, greatly modifies the 
total of the nation’s speech and the 
and reading, taken together, form 
ficient educational medium of youth. 

“When any subject falls to be dis- 
cussed, some scribbler on a paper has 
the invaluable opportunity of beginning 
its di ion in a dignified and human 
spirit; and if there were eno who 

id so in our public press, neither the 
public nor the parliament would find 
it in their min to drop to meaner 
thoughts. 

“Here, then, is work worth doing and 
worth trying to do well. And so this can 
be no encouragement to knock-kneed, 
feeble-wristed scribes, who must take 
their business conscientiously or be 
ashamed to practice it.” 

From a study of the living text of 
today’s writings, from his own efforts to 
make words behave as he wants them to, 
the writer will come to realize that writ- 
ing is not so simple as the formula: “Just 
one little word after another.” What 
words? To influence readers he will study 
words and sentence structure. He will 
know—or learn—psychology as well as 
rhetoric. There will be purpose in suiting 
the style to the subject, in che-sing style 
devices to fit the tempo and pace of his 
thought, if he is an artist and not an 
artisan. 

Was Winston Churchill conforming to 
a readability formula when he wrote in 
“The Aftermath”: “Hatred plays the same 
part in government as acids in chemistry. 
And here in Ireland were hatreds which 
in Mr. Kipling’s phrase ‘would eat the live 
steel from the rifle butt?’” 

Or Wesley Price in his Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article on the proposed Missouri 
Valley Authority, when he referred to 
“public opinion commandos”; and pre- 
dicted that “when many propaganda flags 
snap in the breeze, Americans can take 
warning: somewhere the big wind of 
social change is blowing.”? 

Or Fred Allen on radio when he said: 
“Everything in radio is as fleeting as a 
butterfly’s cough.”? 

If all we want the reader to get out of 
what he reads is “the gist in a jiffy,” 
then I see no particular harm—but no 
real value—in readability formulas. 

However, if we want the reader to 
fully understand what he reads and be 
stimulated to think about what he reads, 

[Turn to Page 15] 
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HONORED AT BOULDER—Nine professional members were initiated by the University of Colorado during 


the 19th annual Newspaper Week. From left (first row): Fred M. Betz Sr.. Lamar Daily News: E. H. Linford, edi- 
torial writer, Salt Lake City Tribune: Walter R. Humphrey, editor, Fort Worth Press, and former president of 
Sigma Delta Chi who spoke during Journalism Week: Richard Tatman, Greeley Journal: Mark Hansen, Lake- 
wood Jefferson Sentinel. Second row: Arthur M. Wimmell, Las Animas Bent County Democrat; Robert W. 
Spencer, Fort Morgan Times and president of the Colorado Press Association: Gerald Koplowitz. president, 
undergraduate chapter: Lonnie Pippin. Monte Vista Journal: Floyd E. Merrill, Greeley Tribune, and Joe Gi- 
vando, Colorado Springs Free Press. Betz was cited as an outstanding Colorado editor and Humphrey as an 


outstanding graduate. 


James F. Etzell, Daily News 
Given Awards in Chicago 


EDALLIONS and certificates for 

distinguished service to journal- 

ism, announced recently by Sig- 

ma Delta Chi, were presented to two of 

the fourteen winners at a dinner of 

the Headline Club, Chicago professional 

chapter of the fraternity, at the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Club. 

James F. Etzell, editor and publisher of 


the Moose Lake (Minn.) Star-Gazette, 
was present with Mrs. Etzell to be 
honored for the editorial battle that 


brought him the fraternity’s award for 
public service in newspaper journalism. 
The actual presentation was made by 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the 
John S. Knight Newspapers. 

Everett Norlander, managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, received the 
award made that newspaper for news- 
paper pictures from Carl R. Kesler, na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi. A 
special citation to the Daily News for pub 
lic service was made to Walters by Kes- 
ler 

The picture award was based on a 
series of photographs published to iilus- 
trate the Daily News series of articles on 
Chicago’s Skid Row. The same series 
was one of a number of civic campaigns 
which brought the paper its special cita- 
tion for public service. 
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After the presentation, Jim Etzell told 
of his crusade to print the news in the 
small Minnesota town—a crusade that 
opened public records in a bitter fight 
resulting in a libel suit against him by 
county officials. He won the suit but is 
still fighting for his professional and 
business career against a group of adver- 
tisers who have boycotted his paper with 
a rival “shopper.” 

He told his story quietly and simply— 
a story that has had wide publicity in the 
press and professional publications, in- 
cluding Tue Quit. Not the least remark- 
able in a remarkable story was the failure 
of some fellow newspapermen to sup- 
port him in a cause to which all news- 
papermen pay at least lip service. When 
Jim Etzell sat down, a packed room of 
Chicago newspapermen and other jour- 
nalists stood up and applauded. 

The dinner, which was followed by a 
preview of Chicago’s 1950 Lake Front 
Fair, was preceded by an initiation of 
professional! members. Recent initiates 
are: 

Melvin J. Adams, Chicago correspond- 
ent, Automotive News; Victor E. Barnes, 
assistant Sunday editor, Chicago Herald- 
American; Charles B. Cleveland, political 
writer, Chicago Daily News; W. H. Col- 
well, director of public relations, Public 


Service Company of Northern Illinois; 
Donald C. Haynes, editor, National Pub- 
lisher; Louis J. Kramp, Associated Press; 
George A. Kutz, istant ging 
editor, Chicago Heights (Ill.) Star; C. 
Raymond Long, editor and publisher, 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News; Bruce Mac- 
Farlane, newswriter and _ interviewer, 
Mutual Broadcasting System newsreel; 
Lloyd D. Miller, director of information, 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation; Charles J. Nichols, Chicago 
bureau manager. International News Pho- 
tos; Alvin E. Orton, Chicago bureau chief, 
AP; Morris B. Rotman, president, Wil- 
liam B. Harse & Associates; Charles A. 
Shonesy, chief copyreader, Herald-Ameri- 
can; William L. Thompson, Chicago 
editor, Broadcasting Magazine, and C. 
Gayle Warnock, public relations manager, 
Chicago office, Ford Motor Company. 








Cartoonist Heads 
St. Louis Chapter 


ANIEL M. BISHOP, editorial car- 
toonist for the St. Louis Star-Times, 
is the new president of the St. Louis 

professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Elected at the chapter’s annual business 
meeting and summer party, he succeeds 
Charies C. Clayton, national vice-presi- 
dent of the fraternity and editorial writ- 
er for the Globe-Democrat. 

Other officers are Tom Yarbrough, St. 
Louis chief of the Associated Press, and 
Robert L. Burnes, sports editor of the 

[Turn to Page 13) 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 








Take Your Choice 


Sitting around last Friday evening, 
the talk turned to the best way of get- 
ting to sleep when it seems you just 
can’t. “The way I always do,” says 
Sandy Johnson, “‘is to breathe deep 
and make believe I weigh a ton.” 

“Just throw away the pillow—it 
works every time,” says Buzz Ellis. 
When counting sheep came up, right 
away was the question: What kind of 
sheep do you count? 

From where I sit, you could argue 
’til Doomsday and never get complete 
agreement on a lot of things. Now, 
take me for example. I’m all for 
having a glass of beer or ale on occa- 
sion. Your “‘sociable beverage’ may 
be a “‘Coke’” —or buttermilk or maybe 
a cup of hot coffee. 

But enjoying our preferences is a 
right in this country and each of us is 
entitled to his own. The important 
thing is to respect that right in the 
true democratic spirit of understand- 
ing! As a matter of fact, what a tire- 
some old world this would be if we 
all did have exactly the same likes 


and dislikes! 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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press is for any group seeking to destroy 
public confidence in democratic institu- 
tions. A subversive strikes a damaging 
blow for his cause by blacking the eyes 
of the press. And there’s no doubt our 
students hear many preachments designed 
toward this end. 

But they also hear a lot of favorable 
comment about the press by persons who 
believe it to be the most potent safe- 

of American democratic ideals. 
Just how the recipients evaluate these 
two opposing views is unknown, but the 
results of this study suggest that there’s 
an inclination to discount favorable com- 
ment and accept the adverse criticism. 

The observations are cursory and aren't 
offered as wholly defensible causes for 
poor press public relations. Yet the stu- 
dent concepts are too serious to be pooh- 
poohed with a holier-than-thou attitude 
or mass burial of heads in the sands of 
pious apathy. 


NE fifth of the respondents in this 
study admitted to spending less than 

20 minutes daily reading news- 
papers. And student reading tastes are 
seen in the columnists they list as favor- 
ites. Most popular are Winchell, preferred 
by 179; Ruark, 65; and Billy Rose, 49. 
Lippman was named by one student. 
r questions and answers show that 

a large majority has neither interest in 
nor knowledge about editorial columns. 

Most interviewees prefer entertainment 
to enlightenment. To the question: 
“Which two sections would you miss 
most if they were omitted from your 
newspaper?”—SPORTS received 26 per 
cent of all replies; COMICS 20 per cent; 
FEATURES and COLUMNS 17 per cent; 
FOREIGN and LOCAL NEWS 15 per 
cent each. 

The Greater Miami professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi has moved to correct 
some erroneous ideas about the press by 
sponsoring public forums to — the 
functions and responsibilities of journal- 
ism. Its panel members are prepared to 
accept invitations to appear before local 
organizations and speak on aspects of 
the press as they are known to exist by 
practitioners of the craft. 

This t of remedial work is certainly 
more effective an antidote than a bland 
dismissal of the charges with an it’s- 
silly-for-the-innocent-ever-to-defend-them- 
selves attitude. There comes a time 
when public opinion forces an answer 
even to the Have-you-stopped-beating- 
your-wife type question. 

It’s only a minor moral victory that 
the public IS wrong in believing that 
the press les its ideals over the 
counter or that it juggles facts to coincide 
with editorial policies, for nothing is so 
important to the press as reader faith 
in its integrity. 

Perhaps there is no panacea to be pre- 
scribed. But it’s not too healthy for a 
patient to refuse any effective medica- 
tion on the grounds that he doesn’t de- 
serve the malady. 





Bob Giblin (Marquette °48), formerly 
on the sports desk of the Spokane (Ore.) 
Spokesman Review, is now covering sports 
for the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union. 





Marvin L. Crowley (Missouri °48) is 
editor of the Excelsior Springs (Mo.) 
Daily Standard. 
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Proofreading 
[Concluded from Page 7] 


able pair of shoes are a good investment.” 

The advantage of thoughtful reading is 
brought out by another story. A Success- 
ful Farming expert was writing on what 
to do if dairy cows chew on bones'in 
the pasture. He advised feeding tankage 
and steamed bone meal. It was an alert 
—and very valuable—proofreader who 
drew on her own farm background and 
realized that tankage just isn’t fed to 
diary cattle. She saved the magazine 
some highly embarrassing moments and 
the editors some very red faces. 

But the most careful proofreading can’t 
catch all the errors. The May issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens carried an ex- 
ample. In a story on mattresses the im- 
portant features were numbered in the 
cut, and discussed by number in the copy. 
But not until after the magazine was +n 
the press did a proofreader discover that 
the numbers on the cut and the numbers 
in the copy didn’t agree. The best that 
could be done was to stop the run and 
patch the plate, but even so the numbers 
read out of order. You may have received 
a copy from the first part of the run 
which wasn’t corrected. 


IRING proofreaders is an art, too. 

Mrs. Cornelison asks for a mini- 

mum of two years of college educa- 
tion in the girls she interviews. But 
she realizes that formal education isn’t 
the only education. The girls must have 
a keen, curious mind and be willing to 
learn by experience. And a girl must 
have a good eye too. 

One applicant recently had the formal 
education, all right—in fact she had a 
master’s degree. But she wasn’t g 
enough to be a proofreader because she 
couldn’t see minor errors, wrong fonts, 
and transpositions. 

“She simply didn’t have that habit of 
close observation that is so necessary,” 
Mrs. Cornelison said. 

To screen applicants, Meredith’s uses 
an aptitude test. 

“We know that the ability to detect 
the deviation from the normal pattern 
is inherent,” Mrs. Cornelison explains. 
“Three people can walk through a mead- 
ow. One stoops to pick the four-leaf 
clovers—the other two don’t even see 
them. This skill can be developed to a 
degree, but the training is difficult and 
expensive. We have found that there 
is amazingly little correlation between 
formal education and this inborn proof- 
reading ability. Our tests show quite 
accurately which individuals do and do 
not have it.” 

For employers planning to hire some- 
one to read proof, Mrs. Cornelison recom- 





ICE GITTINGER is now 


Delta Chi at Iowa State Col- 
lege last year while working on 
his master’s degree in techni- 
cal journalism. 

Price has worked on five stu- 
dent newspapers, including a 
stretch as editor of the Califor- 
nia Aggie while studying agri- 
culture on the Davis campus of 
the University of California. His 
professional experience in- 
cludes writing—and 

proof—for the Athens (Ga.) Ban- 
ner-Herald and the Woodland 
(Calif.) Democrat. 








Wear Your 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Pin 





Standard Plain 
Crown set with Pearls........ 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax in ef- 
fect. Order from your Central Office. 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
jewelry catalog. 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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mends that every applicant be given a 
test. If nothing else, she suggests two 
parallel columns with the correct and in- 
correct forms, something on this order: 


don’t dont 
beleive believe 
jeopardize jeperdize 
alright all right 
benefit benefit 


If the applicant can’t get a test of this 
sort 100 per cent right, he —~ 
never will do a good job of proofreading. 


Chapters 


[Concluded from page 11] 


Globe-Democrat, vice presidents; William 
Zalken, secretary, and Harold R. Col- 
bert, Mid-Continent Banker, treasurer. 

The St. Louis chapter has begun pub- 
lication of a regular monthly news letter, 
which is edited by Ed Keeth of the Globe- 
Democrat and KWK staff. 


Five Publishers 
Nebraska Initiates 


IVE outstanding weekly newspaper 

publishers have been initiated into 

the Nebraska State professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. They are: 

Stuart Bohacek, Wilber Republican; 
George Dobry, Curtis Enterprise; Emil 
Reutzel Jr., Neligh News; Carroll W. 
Stewart, O'Neill Frontier, and Paul 
Wagner, Dakota County Star at South 
Sioux Cit ey 

New officers of the state professional 
group include Boyd Von Seggern, West 
Point Republican, president; Henry Mead, 
Seward Independent, vice- ident; and 
W. H. Hice, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Nebraska, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


N. California Chapter 
Initiates 5 Newsmen 
Fe well-known Bay Area newsmen 








were initiated into the Northern Cali- 
fornia Professional chapter of Sigma 





Plan a side trip from 
the Miami convention! 





See your Travel Agent or— 
In Miami, phone 88-166! 


FAN AMERICAN 
Wortp AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Delta Chi preceding a dinner meeting at 
the San Francisco Press Club. 

New professional initiates are Charles 
Pearce, city editor, San Francisco ,Call- 
Bulletin; Warren Brown Jr., associate 
publisher, Richmond Independent; J. Hart 
ie publisher, San Mateo Times; 

Josua Eppinger Jr., executive city editor, 
San Francisco Examiner, and John R. 
Ward, , managing editor, Berkeley Gazette. 
The meeting featured a panel of “beat” 
men from metropolitan dailies including 
Ray Leavitt, San Francisco Chronicle; 
Harvey Wing, San Francisco News; Leon- 
ard Blaikie, Oakland Tribune; and Fran- 
cis Raymong, San Francisco Examiner. 





Maj. Claude V. Lyle (Georgia '32) is 
overseas with the Far East command as 
news division chief. He was previously 
editor of the Liaison Bulletin at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Frank F. O’Neill Jr. (Missouri '49) is 
covering the courts for the Newport News 
(Va.) Times-Herald. He is the son of 
Frank “Buck” O’Neill (Washington Pro- 
fessional) . 





Fred Birnbaum (Missouri '49), former 
reporter for the Long Branch (N.J.) Daily 
Record, has joined the staff of Sponsor 
magazine as an assistant editor. 





George A. Eisenhuth (Illinois 49) is in 
+n sports department of the Chicago Sun- 
imes. 
































ROM time to time, numerous mem- 

bers of Sigma Delta Chi have inquired 

about affiliating with existing profes- 
sional chapters. For the benefit of all 
members, we are publishing in this col- 
umn this month, a directory of presidents 
of professional chapters. Sigma Delta 
Chis are urged to affiliate with profes- 
sional chapters if they exist in their 
region. 

In those regions where professional 
chapters are not maintained, members are 
invited to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing groups or chapters. 

Groups are simply what the name im- 
plies, members in a given vicinity who 
gather occasionally for luncheon or din- 
ner meetings with the expressed aim 
of eventually requesting that the group 
be chartered as a professional chapter. 

A directory of individuals interested in 
forming a group or chapter also appears 
on this page. Victor E. Bluedorn. 


PROFESSIONAL CHAPTERS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Quimby Melton Jr., Editor 
Griffin News 
Griffin, Georgia 


Austin, Texas 
Richard M. Morehead 
Dallas News 
Box 2396, Capitol 
Austin, Texas 


Central Mlinois 
John T. Trebilcock 
119 Gregory Hall 
Universitv of Illinois 
Urbana Illinois 


Central Michigan 
Knight D. McKesson 
Lansing State Journal 
Lansing, Michigan 


Central New York 
Douglas Johnson Jr. 
Herald-Journal 
Syracuse, New York 


Central Ohio 
J. A. Meckstroth, Editor 
Ohio State Journal 
Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Mlinois 
Ken Clayton 
Chicago Tribune 
435 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Dallas, Texas 
Clay Bailey, 3017 Milton 
Dallas, Texas 


Des Moines, lowa 
Robert Crossley 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Detroit, Michigan 
George Pierrot 
c/o World Adventure Series 
Art Institute 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Denver, Colorado 
Willard Simms 
Editor, Record Stockman 
1820 Curtis 
Denver, Colorado 


On the Record 


Eastern South Dakota 
— Hillgren 
Daily Argus-Leader 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Fort Worth, Texas 
John Ellis, News Editor 
Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Dan E. Clark II 
501 Inter-Island Building 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Illinois Valley 
Harry Watson 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sexson Humphreys, State Editor 
The Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kansas City, Missouri 
John R. Cauley, Telegraph Editor 
The Kansas City Star 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Los Angeles, California 
Deke Houlgate 
Houlgate House 
1044 West Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 37, California 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Neil Dalton 
The Courier-Journal 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


ison, Wisconsin 
Willard R. Smith 
The Milwaukee Journal 
1 Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Miami, Florida 

Hoke Welch, Managing Editor 
Miami Daily News 

Miami, Florida 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George W. Wolpert 
Suite 6084, 161 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Nebraska 
Boyd Von Seggern 
c/o Republican 
West Point, Nebraska 


New England 

Walter E. Allen 
Brookline Chronicle 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


New York, New York 
Robert U. Brown, Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
Suite 1700- Times Tower 
New York 18, New York 


North Dakota 
E. Donald Lum 
Wahpeton Farmers Gazette 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 


North Florida 
Sam Butz 
Florida Times-Union 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
J. Douglas Perry 
Department of Journalism, 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Sacramento, California 
J. L. Rosenberg 
Sacramento Union 
Sacramento, California 


San Francisco, California 
Ray Spangler, Publisher 
Redwood City Tribune 
Redwood City, California 





Seattle, Washington 
J. Ernest Knight, Executive Editor 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Tacoma, Washington 


Ss , Washington 

W. Newland Reilly 

N. 3618 Atlantic 
Spokane 12, Washington 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Daniel M. Bishop, Editorial Cartoonist 
St. Louis Star-Times 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Texas Gulf Coast 
Clyde La Motte 
Houston Post 
Houston, Texas 


Washington, D. C. 
Sol Taishoff 
Broadcasting Magazine 
National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI GROUPS 


Beaumont, Texas 
Jack B. Brooks 
San Jacinto Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Osburn Zuber 
Birmingham Post 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Howard M. Paul 
3692 Monfort Heights Drive 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Philip W. Porter 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
George H. Bechtel 
The Publishers Auxiliary 
Thorn Hill 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Ben French 
317 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Sam Burgess 
Walter N. Vernon Jr. 
810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Charles J. Nelson Public Information 
Consultant 
Hdgq. Strategic Air Command 
Offutt Air Force Base 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Orlando, Florida 
Walter J. Page 
408 So. Rosalind Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 
[Turn to Next Page] 
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[Concluded from Page 14] 


Pasco, Washington 
Donald O. Carlson 
Gray Building - Rm. 9 
Pasco, Washington 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Leigh Smith, News Director 
Station WSLS 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ernest H. Linford 
Salt Lake Telegram 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Antonio, Texas 
Marvin Alisky, Journalism Faculty 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


San Diego, California 
Herbert Fredman, Public Relations 
Director 
Chamber of Commerce 
San Diego, California 


San Luis Obispo, California 
Kenneth Kitch 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
L. J. Strother 
3306 Lindwood Avenue 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


South Bend, Indiana 
Ed Young 
South Bend Tribune 
South Bend, Indiana 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
John M. Hamilton, Department of 
Publications 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Richard B. Eide 
Florida State University 
Tallahasse, Florida 


Tampa, Florida 
V. M. Newton, Managing Editor 
Tampa Tribune 
Tampa, Florida 


Toledo, Ohio 
George H. Gruenwald 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Topeka, Kansas 
Marvin Goebel, Editor 
Sunflower Legionnaire 
Memorial Building 
Topeka, Kansas 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ed H. Johnson, Head, Department of 
Journalism 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Robert Sindorf (Wisconsin '48) is man- 
aging the Nekooksa-Port Edwards bureau 
of the Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Tribune. 





Thomas H. Brackett (Louisian State 49) 
is news editor of the West Carroll (La.) 
Gazette. 





Robert A. Hunt (Missouri '49) is report- 
ing for the Shreveport (La.) Times. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. — 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cen’ 

a line. Minimum n charge $3.00 an  guertien 
Classified display. $10. 00 per inch, per insertion. 
When answ blind ads, please address them 
co eons: See Dae, The Qumz, 35 E. 
acker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED 











The following situation wanted advertise- 
ments are listed according to the states of 
residence of the men advertising and does 
not necessarily reflect a preference for em- 
ployment in the respective sta‘es. 


ALABAMA 
SITUATION WANTED—Family man, 28, Jour- 
nalism degree and year e jence on yet 
weekly desires change. Prefer small dail 
weekly. Can handle re ing, editin, en 
with mn oewainn Presently —- % Can 
r ibility. Ref Y box , The ‘Qun. 


ARKANSAS: 











Experienced public relations and publicity 
man looking for change to Midwestern College. 
MS., Univ. of lilinois. 27. 
College journal nstruc ° 
publicity director, and adviser to stu- 

t publication. Box 233. The Quiz. 


CALIFORNIA 


I HAVE . SOMETHING TO SELL TO YOU, 
Publisher, that you can readily re-sell to that 
hard-to-convince potential advertiser in your 
community whose stock ar; nt is “No "One 
Reads The Ads.” It is a unique California col- 
umn (not Hollywood gush) human 
stuff a’ it the place more people in 
want to see than any other. I will give you a 
free peek at sample columns written 


Readability 


[Concluded from page 10} 


then I see no practical value in writing 
to conform to readability formulas. 

Can we say that the following com- 
ment from one of the readability for- 
mula experts, Rudolf Flesch, in his book, 
“The Art of Plain Talk,” agrees with 
our contention? The quotation from Mr. 
Flesch is in connection with a “con- 
densation” which Reader’s Digest made 
of an article by a former congressman 
from Texas, Maury Maverick, condensed 
from the New York Times Magazine arti- 
cle, “The Curse of Gobbledygook”: 

“There was no gain in leaving out any 
difficult portions. On the contrary, what 
was left out was the personal touches and 
the random flow of ideas that made the 
original so interesting and readable. But 
that doesn’t mean, of course, that it 
should not have been cut (735 as against 
2,269 words); after all, it gives you the 
gist of Mr. Maverick’s ideas in a jiffy.” 

To support the ideas which I have here 
advanced I can think of no better author- 
ity than Thomas Jefferson: 

“The basis of our government bein ‘the 
opinion of the people, the first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it 
left to me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers 
or newspapers without a government, I 
should not hesitate to prefer the latter. 
But I should mean that every man should 
receive those papers and be capable of 
reading them. 

“I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves: and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their con- 
trol with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but 
to inform their discretion by education.” 











topnotch magazine editor and 
paper publisher. Box 1014, The 


former news- 
Qum.. 


COLORADO 
24, single, mate, of 
ino ate of Journalism graduate, majors in both 
and news-editorial, seeks active 
work in] in fournaiions field. ‘Wiliag to go any- 
where. Box 245, The Qur. 





CONNECTICUT 


Capable. working editorialist, 34 femity sen 
over 2 years present job, medium daily. Ar- 
ticles or fea 


tures on new: or magazine 
P referred in New York Metropolitan area. Box 
40, The Qun.. 





WASHINGTON, I D. Cc. 


SITUATION WANTED — Edit orial Assistant, 
late twenties, Information Specialist Woguns- 
at mt, desires to move to NYC 


Se tt 

considered. Hos 235, The Qumte. 

If you edit , eahareataings city daily aily and want 

ona Te eapertened foal foreign t Washington 
ite Box See Th The Qu. 





correspondent, wri 


_ TLLINO Is 





EDITOR-| experien aod in all 

of publication production, available time 

for newspaper, house organ or si work. 
metropolitan, small town experience. Em- 

ployed. Box 228, The Qumt. 

My radio background and experience in pro- 

gramming and sales now warrant more re- 

sponsibility. if your 250 watt radio station is 

in trouble, I feel confident I can work out a 

solution. Box 231 Qur. 


Journalism dunte ready to beste newspaper 
ould 


career. Would like reporting or desk job on 
daily anywhere. Four years ony ri fence—from 
ge col daily. Box 


rter to ~<a 
» The Qur 


am graduate , single, ‘with \ va- 
ting ont aoe job i 

sap or r n, 
$60 weekly minimum, in either um L Leone 
tion secon - Box 248. Q 

Honor journalism graduate of Marquette Uni- 
versity with seven re-write 
experience urgently des desires 
torial work on daily or = 


go anywhere. Box 252 

EMPLOYED ~ editor, | seven years’ experi- 
ence sports, city coverage, = coll ath- 
letic ae yoy AA = sports spo’ 

Northeast ha niversity of 


einer win 


vy | —§ 
ae University of Iowa grad., SDX. 
260, The Qui. 
with 
a . 


N. U. Grad. Journaliem 40. Single, 33, 
seven years a gp * awe servi 
licity and house 


or editorial cpot on om slopes » “rade or eau: 

cational journal. Box 3 "iss Gat 

ob under nail chewing edi- 
metri itan field where 

‘ormance criterion. Bring vouch- 

sa’ record, diploma, = ow to cuss out 

cops and win friends. x 264, e Quit. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
June ‘50 graduate with B.A. 
Desires 





Want reporter j 
tor in hard-hitti: 


in journalism. 


seperting or copyreading ition on 
a or daily. Eastern states. years’ 
mee on cam daily. Age 23, single, 


ve ran. Box 258, ° 


Jour Mont 29, two-year 
paca aw p on loomang Je 4 weekly, ae 


out of weekly field. Wil ar Ht vet Mar 
lent references. Four — 7s. “War it I vet. Married 
with family. Box 1015, 


TEXAS 


e Quit. 





theaters 
news, features. Want job offering 


nalism, 
Box 1016, 





iscriminating. Jour- 
i degrees, SDX, single, veteran. 


Experienced sports wri ter desires job in § Mid- 
west with medium-size daily. Missouri 

uate, married veteran. Now empl but 
would like’ a change of location. Box 267, The 
UILL. 
























Of thee we sing 


YES, OF YOU... and your newspaper and ad- 


vertising world. 


For 66 years Eprror & PUBLISHER has been re- 
porting about people and events in the news- 
paper business. 


Every week we publish the information that 
is vitally important to you . . . information on 
trends, mergers, costs, operations, circulations, 
personnel, etc. 


This is the material that thousands of news- 
papermen and advertisers term “must” read- 
ing .. . the news that is indispensable to them 
in their work. 


It’s up-to-the-minute news that you need in 
your work. 


And you can get it 52 times a year at the small 
cost of only $5.00. 


EDITOR. & PUBLISHER 
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TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ WEW YORK, N 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 





